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Rev.  Stephen  Hubbell, 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  express 
for  themselves  and  others,  their  cordial  thanks  for  your  excellent  Com¬ 
memorative  Discourse  of  the  life  and  patriotic  services  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Fish,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

B.  SILLIMAN, 

WM.  WILLIAMS, 

D.  R.  WHEELER. 


Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  New  Haven,  Gen.  Wm.  Williams,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Maj.  D.  R.  Wheeler,  of  North  Stonington : 

My  Respected  Friends  : 

The  Commemorative  Discourse  which  you  have  so  kindly 
noticed  and  of  which  you  desire  a  copy  for  publication,  is  herewith  placed 
at  your  disposal. 

Yours,  sincerely, 


North  Stonington,  Aug.  17,  1863. 


STEPHEN  HUBBELL. 


COMMEMORATIVE  DISCOURSE. 


t£  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.” — Proverbs 
xvii :  6. 


A  proverb  is  founded  upon  facts  well  known  and  under¬ 
stood.  It  needs  no  explanation,  except  that  required  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  age  or  country  which  gave  it  birth.  This 
proverb,  touching  the  estimation  in  which  a  well-deserving 
ancestry  is  held  by  dutiful  descendants,  has  its  root  in  human 
nature  and  its  sanction  in  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  both  as  a  declaration  of  fact  and  of  obligation.  .Right- 
minded  people  are  wont  to  glory  in  the  good  name  of  their 
progenitors,  and  tell  it  to  the  generation  following.  It  is  fit 
and  right  so  to  do.  God  has  authorized  it,  in  setting  his  seal 
to  a  proverb  which  has  taught  this  lesson  for  ages  gone,  and 
will  teach  it  for  the  ages  yet  to  come. 

A  maxim  having  such  wide  and  enduring  application  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  suitable  for  some  commemorative  notice 
of  one  whose  name  is  chief  among  those  who  have  held  the 
pastoral  office  in  this  church,  and  who  was,  in  his  day,  a  burn¬ 
ing  and  shining  light,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  region  round 
about. 
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The  time  has  come  for  calling  to  remembrance  the  name  of 
the  Eev.  Joseph  Fish,  the  second  pastor  of  this  church.  He 
was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  January  28, 1706,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-six,  beloved  and  honored  among  the  people  of  his  life-long 
pastoral  charge.  It  is  now  full  fourscore  and  two  years  since 
he,  a  having  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  G-od, 
fell  on  sleep  and  was  laid  unto  the  fathers  and  saw  corrup¬ 
tion/’  A  new  and  tasteful  monument  has  just  been  erected  at 
his  grave,  and  the  old  cemetery  in  which  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  were  entombed  so  long  ago,  is  being  inclosed  with  a 
neat  and  substantial  wall.  These  things,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  his  lineal  descendants  would  be  coming 
hither  about  these  days  to  view  the  very  spot  of  ground 
where  sleeps  the  dust  of  their  venerable  forefather,  have 
favored  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  time  for  a  renewed 
mention  of  him,  and  of  his  career  in  this  place.  It  is  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wish  of  others,  who  have  shared  in  procuring 
the  monument,  that  some  such  notice  as  is  being  here  at¬ 
tempted,  should  be  taken  of  the  departed  veteran,  and  of  his 
connection  with  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Without  premising  farther,  let  me  say  that  it  was  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1732,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  that  the  church — then  known  as  the 
Second  Church  in  Stonington — was  committed  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  Mr.  Fish,  It  was  his  first  charge — his  first  love ; 
he,  too,  was  almost  their  first  pastor — their  first  love;  for, 
only  eighteen  months  had  passed,  since  they  were  suddenly 
called  to  lament  the  early  death  of  him  who,  during  the  first 
four  years  after  their  organization,  had  the  oversight  of  them 
in  the  Lord. 

That  union  of  the  new  and  second  pastor  with  his  people 
must  have  been  a  joyful  event.  They  knew  whom  they  had 
chosen — a  man  scholarly  and  spiritually  minded,  intent  upon 
a  good  work  and  knowing  how  to  do  it.  They  gave  him  their 
confidence,  and  accepted  him  as  an  accredited  ambassador  of 
God. 

As  for  himself,  the  young  minister  and  pastor  knew  that,  in 
his  field,  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  by  his  youthful 
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predecessor,*  though  not  so  much  done  that  himself  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  feel  that  he  was  building  upon  another  man’s  founda¬ 
tion  in  attempting  to  rear  upon  this  ground  a  goodly  struc¬ 
ture  which  should  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God’s 
grace. 

Among  his  cotemporaries  in  the  adjoining  parishes  were 
pastors  good  and  true,  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  sympathy 
and  aid.  Nearest,  and  quite  conspicuous  among  them,  was 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  his  classmate  at  Harvard  College,  and 
his  very  familiar  and  valued  friend. 

Let  it  be  here  observed,  that,  in  the  olden  time,  the  Second 
Parish  in  Stonington  (as  this  was  then  styled)  included  a 
much  larger  field  than  now  falls  to  the  share  of  this  Church 
and  Ecclesiastical  Society.  Then,  all  and  more  than  all  the 
present  town  of  North  Stonington — an  extensive  tract  in 
which  are  now  at  least  five  churches — constituted  only  one 
pastoral  charge.  The  local  limits  of  the  field  extended  from 
three  to  six  miles  away  from  the  place  of  public  worship. 
From  the  hills  and  vallies  in  this  wide  extent,  there  must 
have  been  gathered  Sabbath  assemblies  often  numbering  full 
six  hundred;  for.  of  the  schism  which  occurred  ten  or  twelve 
years  afterward,  Mr.  Fish  says,  that  in  consequence  of  it, 
“  ninety-two  persons  withdrew  from  his  church,  and  at  least 
four  hundred  from  his  congregation/.’  In  another  connection, 
the  same  event  is  mentioned  as  taking  away  about  two-thirds 
of  his  congregation.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  his  parish  at  first 
was  large,  and  his  worshipping  assemblies  much  larger  than 
those  which  now  convene  any  where  in  this  vicinity  for  public 
worship. 

This  wide  field  was,  also,  in  good  condition  for  the  entrance 
of  the  new  pastor,  and  seemed  likely  to  reward  abundantly 
any  faithful  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

That  auspicious  beginning  did  not  disappoint  the  faith  and 
expectation  of  the  young  pastor.  It  was  a  hopeful  time  in 
which  to  preach  the  gospel.  Great  things,  joyful  times  were 
near  at  hand.  In  New  England,  the  night  of  spiritual  declen¬ 
sion  was  passing  away,  and  the  morning  twilight  of  a  new  day 
was  breaking  upon  the  moral  field  in  all  directions.  The  suc- 
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cess  of  those  first  years  of  the  new  pastorate  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  people  with  joy  and  gratitude.  In  the  little  space  of  nine 
years,  sixty-five  persons  had  been  added  to  the  church,  and 
the  whole  field  brought  into  a  state  of  culture  warranting  the 
hope  of  more  abundant  ingatherings  in  the  future. 

On  those  golden  days  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  other  events  then  forthcoming  in 
this  retired  region. 

The  second  decade  of  the  pastorate  was  opening.  As  al¬ 
ready  said,  the  foregoing  years  were  prosperous.  Pastor  and 
people  knew  and  prized  each  other  so  much  the  more  for 
having  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  rejoiced  together  in  this  re¬ 
freshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Hitherto,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  importation  of  preaching  or  other 
reviving  agency  from  abroad ;  but  the  pastor,  aided  by  such 
of  the  brethren  as  were  so  inclined,  gave  himself  to  the 
good  work  which  the  Lord  wTas  doing  among  them.  In¬ 
deed,  the  day  of  pentecost  had  fully  come;  but,  so  far 
as  has  been  ascertained,  there  is  extant  no  detailed  account 
of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  that  triumphant  work  of 
grace.  As  the  fruits  of  it,  u  one  hundred  and  four  new  com¬ 
municants”  were  added  to  the  church  during  the  year  1142. 
This  large  accession  brought  with  it  much  life  and  power,  and 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  field.  In  the  surrounding 
parishes,  like  results  were  beginning  to  appear,  and  the  new 
religious  movement  was  enlarging  itself  on  every  side.  It 
.  was  a  part  of  that  deep  and  holy  excitement  known  as  “  The 
Great  Awakening.”  Then  were  the  churches  in  New  England 
aroused  and  brought  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  There  were  moral  convictions  thorough  and  decisive ; 
affections  new  and  strong ;  purposes  nobly  taken  and  firmly 
rooted — an  enthusiasm  in  doing  the  will  of  God  which,  like 
a  rushing  wind,  carried  every  thing  along  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  moral  wonders,  there  came 
from  his  home  at  Southold,  on  Long  Island,  on  his  self-ap- 
■pointed  mission,  Eev.  James  Davenport,  who  felt  himself 
divinely  called  to  preach  to  the  churches  in  this  county.  He 
was  a  bold,  dashing  reformer,  remarkable  for  a  certain  style 
of  eloquence,  and  especially  for  his  unsparing  denunciation 
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of  the  pastors  and  churches  who  did  not  think  and  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  standard.  Upon  Mr.  Fish  and  those  who  approved 
of  his  ministry,  he  poured  out  his  censure  and  condemnation 
without  stint  or  measure.  Upon  the  assemblies  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed,  his  glowing  appeals  and  arousing  delivery  had  a 
surprising  power.  At  that  time,  the  field  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  churches,  and  especially  in  this  particular  church, 
was  in  a  plastic  state,  ready  to  be  molded  and  shaped  under 
the  hand  of  any  religious  enthusiast.  Hence  the  facility  with 
which  Davenport  drew  away  much  people  after  him.  But 
the  labors  of  that  “  new  light  ”  preacher  in  this  place,  so  re¬ 
cently  and  gloriously  refreshed  by  the  quickening  Spirit  from 
above,  changed  the  whole  aspect  and  drift  of  things.  His  ef¬ 
forts  here  were  as  snow  in  summer  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  or 
rather,  as  the  foxes  which  Samson  harnessed  together  to  fire 
the  harvest-fields  of  the  Philistines. 

That  raid  into  the  churches  hereabouts,  and  most  of  all 
into  this  church,  proved  the  inauguration  of  new  times  to  the 
pastor  and  people.  It  disturbed  and,  for  the  most  part,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  mutual  confidence  which  had  previously  marked 
their  connection  and  intercourse.  It  kindled  fires  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  flame  or  smoulder  for  two  or  three  generations. 
The  happy  fellowship  of  other  days,  when  pastor  and  people 
took  sweet  counsel  together  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company,  was  exchanged  for  doting  about  men  and  measures, 
whereof  came  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings  and  per¬ 
verse  disputings.  Divisions  and  subdivisions,  strifes  and  de¬ 
bates,  mutual  recriminations  and  spiritual  pride  without 
measure,  came  in  like  a  flood,  illustrating  that  saying  of  the 
Scripture — “  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water.” 

These  things  were  the  signal  and  the  occasion  for  a  new 
church  organization.  Hence  sprang  The  Separates,”  so 
called;  alias  “  The  Strict  Congregationalists.”  Among  them 
were  good  men  and  true,  though  carried  away  with  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge,  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  life  and 
power  of  pure  religion  were  with  them  rather  than  with  the 
ministry  and  church  from  which  they  had  withdrawn.  They 
did  not  renounce  any  of  the  essentials  of  evangelical  faith  ; 
indeed  they  boasted  that  they  had  recently  come  to  know  the 
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will  of  God  more  thoroughly  and  walk  with  him  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  ever  before.  From  first  to  last,  the  strife  was  not 
about  leading  facts  and  principles  in  the  Christian  system,  but 
about  men  and  measures.  Unfortunately  this  discrepancy 
was  intensified  by  a  continual  chafing  at  one  point  and  an¬ 
other.  Among  a  certain  class  in  the  church  there  was  a 
vain  aspiring  to  be  “  exhorters,”  and  preachers,  and  leaders, 
which  brought  on  a  general  confusion,  creating  a  necessity 
for  church  discipline,  which,  though  frequently,  earnestly,  and 
perseveringly  undertaken,  failed  to  do  much  valuable  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  a  series  of  sermons  preached  amid  the  scene  and  after¬ 
ward  published,  the  able  and  faithful  pastor  handled  in  mas¬ 
terly  style  the  practical  questions  which  arose  in  those  days ; 
but,  so  far  as  concerned  the  course  of  the  separating  brethren, 
nothing  was  gained.  His  reasoning  mightily  out  of  the 
Scriptures  was  only  as  fuel  to  the  flame.  Hot  even  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  as  afterward  made  by  Mr.  Davenport  that,  in 
his  preaching  and  labors  here,  but  especially  in  inviting  and 
urging  to  the  separation,  he  had  done  many  things  which  he 
ought  not,  could  avail  to  quell  the  strife  and  close  the  breach. 
All  the  days  of  that  generation,  and  long  afterward,  its  evil 
influence  lasted. 

At  this  point  of  progress,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  disunion 
was  confirmed  and  complete.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
original  congregation  adhered  to  Mr.  Fish ;  yet  even  this 
must  have  secured  an  audience  as  numerous  as  many  of  the 
Connecticut  pastors  now  have.  It  was  not  a  geographical 
division  of  the  parish  which  had  been  made,  but  one  taking 
no  note  of  local  limits,  and  distributing  the  people  according 
to  their  partisan  preferences  and  religious  sympathies.  It 
was  a  division  that  made  itself  felt  in  social  life,  and  in  almost 
every  thing  said  or  done  in  the  community.  The  severest  part 
of  the  alienation  continued  only  about  four  years,  though 
nothing  but  time  and  death  could  pluck  up  the  roots  of  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  all  the  field  was  filled.  During  the  whole  of 
this  commotion  and  conflict,  the  discreet  and  energetic  pastor 
followed  on,  doing  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  thirty-eight 
years  more,  which  completed  the  measure  of  his  days.  AYhat 
labors,  and  sacrifices,  and  discouragements  were  his  in  that 
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long  interval,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  speak.  In  all  that 
time,  only  a  score  of  conversions  among  his  people  is  report¬ 
ed;  but  the  good  done  in  gathering  up  the  fragments  which 
remained,  and  binding  them  together  with  bands  of  Christian 
affection,  was,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  less  valuable  and  glorious 
than  the  brilliant  success  in  the  first  years  of  his  pastorate. 


Of  the  gifts  and  services  of  Mr.  Fish  as  a  preacher ,  distinct 
mention  should  here  be  made.  In  this  respect,  also,  he  was 
eminent  in  his  day. 

As  we  think  of  him,  in  his  pulpit  and  in  his  visits  among 
his  people,  we  cannot  help  saying,  Oh,  that  we  could  look 
upon  him  as  he  was,  when  at  each  returning  Sabbath,  he  went 
from  the  parsonage,  half  a  mile  south  of  this  village,  to  the 
unpainted,  weather-beaten  meeting-house  perched  upon  a 
rising  ground  nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  place  where  we  are 
now  worshipping  !  Alas  !  the  eyes  which  then  saw  him,  and 
the  ears  which  then  heard  him,  are  all,  almost  all  closed.  Of 
those  then  living  here,  and  old  enough  to  take  much  note  of 
things,  only  one  remains  with  us  this  day  to  make  report.* 
But  even  he  is  not  present  with  us  in  this  worshipping  assem¬ 
bly,  as  he  hoped  and  much  desired  to  be.  It  is  only  four  Sab¬ 
baths  since  he  was  with  us  in  this  sanctuary,  as  he  was  wont 
to  be  on  all  occasions  of  public  worship.  The  venerated  man 
here  referred  to,  is  now  four-score  and  fifteen  years  old.  His 
last  walk  from  home  was  to  the  grave  of  the  venerable  pastor 
whom,  though  so  long  since  departed,  he  remembers  well,  and 
regards  as  a  child  does  a  father.  That  effort  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  hallowed  spot,  and  see  for  himself  the  new 
monument,  seems  likely  to  prove  a  part  of  his  last  look  upon 
things  outside  the  doors  of  his  own  dwelling.  From  his  very 
trustworthy  memory,  and  from  other  sources  reliable,  the 
following  particulars  have  been  gleaned  to  aid  you  in  painting 
for  yourselves  a  life-like  picture  of  Mr.  Fish. 

In  person,  he  was  tall  and  very  well  proportioned  ;  his  com¬ 
plexion  rather  light ;  his  eyes  expressive  and  benignant;  his 
gait  dignified  and  graceful;  and  his  whole  bearing  impressive 

*  Jeremiah  Fellows,  who  gently  breathed  his  last  and  entered  into  rest  August  22,  1S63,  one 
week  after  the  delivery  of  this  discourse, 
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and  agreeable.  According  to  the  costume  in  olden  time,  his 
well-adjusted  wig  gave  the  crowning  beauty  to  his  person. 

His  voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  audible.  In  his  pasto¬ 
ral  visits  and  social  intercourse,  he  was  familiar  and  winning 
in  his  manners — a  favorite  among  the  youth  and  children, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  at  all  the  gatherings  among  his  people. 
This  was  the  figure  and  this  the  outward  seeming  of  the  man. 

Of  his  'preaching ,  in  which  he  here  abounded  for  fifty  years, 
what  shall  be  said?  Of  this,  so  much  might  be  said  to 
his  praise,  and  so  many  choice  specimens  presented,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  is  in  making  the  right  selection  and  condensing 
the  materials  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  required  limits. 
Only  two  or  three  of  the  reigning  qualities  in  his  preaching 
need  be  mentioned  : 

1.  It  was  instructive.  Tradition  so  reports  it.  The  old  peo¬ 
ple  have  received  and  transmitted  this  account  of  it.  Their 
testimony  is  also  that  the  discourses,  so  rich  in  religious 
truth,  so  well  arranged  and  clearly  explained,  were  delivered  in 
tones  very  distinct  and  impressive.  Indeed  it  was  the  solid, 
sterling  excellence  of  his  preaching,  unaccompanied  by  much 
outburst  of  impassioned  appeal  and  exhortation,  which  made 
some  think  far  less  of  Mr.  Fish  than  they  did  of  the  fiery 
zeal  and  the  vociferous  addresses  of  the  “  new  light  ”  preach¬ 
ers.  Such  estimation  is  proof  positive  that  his  preaching  was 
in  strong  contrast  with  theirs. 

Moreover,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  that  a  man  having 
the  parts  and  culture  of  Mr.  Fish,  should  not  be  instructive 
in  his  preaching.  His  mental  discipline  and  stores  forbade 
any  other  style  of  preaching.  His  lips  kept  knowledge  and 
his  utterances  were  full  of  it. 

But  there  is  other  information  than  that  which  comes  to  us 
through  tradition  and  inference.  On  the  printed  page,  and  in 
the  well-kept  manuscript,  that  preaching  is  still  extant.  Those 
“Nine  Sermons  ”  on  questions  which  convulsed  his  parish  and 
rent  it  in  twain,  are  fine  specimens  of  instructive  preaching. 
So  also  are  the  three  or  four  other  sermons  which  he  pub¬ 
lished.  But  those  who  have  examined  the  unpublished  dis¬ 
courses  of  Mr.  Fish,  speak  of  them  as,  in  some  respects,  supe- 
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rior  to  those  written  and  printed  during  the  parish  contro¬ 
versy.  His  sermons  are  full  of  thought,  and  full  of  proof 
that  he  was  apt  at  teaching. 

2.  His  preaching  was,  also,  practical.  It  contained  some¬ 
thing  more  than  well-constructed  argument  and  smooth 
essays.  It  was  full  of  the  life  and  fire  of  God’s  word,  and 
dealt  faithfully  with  the  conscience  and  heart.  Mr.  Fish  was 
no  stranger  to  spiritual  religion.  The  record  still  remaining 
of  his  severe  self-scrutiny  and  his  set  days  of  private  humil¬ 
iation  and  prayer,  proves  that  he  knew  what  is  implied  in 
walking  with  God  and  living  under  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  If  we  refer  to  his  famous  sermon  from  the  text — 
“  Be  ye,  therefore,  followers  of  God  as  dear  children” — we 
find  that  his  aim  was  to  show  what  it  is  to  follow  God,  or 
wherein  true  religion  consists.  The  substance  of  his  expla¬ 
nation  is,  that  following  God  implies  that  persons  give  up 
themselves  wholly  to  him — to  be  governed  by  his  commands 
— to  imitate  his  “  moral  perfections,”  and  cultivate  the  spirit, 
shining  in  his  perfect  example.  Other  discourses  closely  akin 
to  this  might  be  introduced;  but,  taking  the  drift  of  this  as  a 
specimen,  who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fish  was  ac¬ 
customed  in  his  preaching  to  “  dig  about  the  conscience”  and 
break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns  ? 

3.  Only  one  other  quality  of  his  preaching  need  be  men¬ 
tioned;  it  was  seasonable.  His  preaching  kept  pace  with 
God’s  unfolding  providence,  and  took  due  note  of  passing 
events.  To  these  he  applied  the  injunctions  and  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  His  discourses  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscript,  are  a]ive  with  allusions  to 
things  which  were  coming  to  pass  in  his  day.  Witness  the 
small  volume  on  the  parish  troubles  which  has  been  before 
mentioned;  witness,  also,  all  his  occasional  discourses  which 
did  so  much  to  send  his  name  abroad  and  make  it  a  tower  of 
strength.  On  this  point  I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  the  words 
of  the  ao'ed  man  aforementioned :  “  Mr.  Fish  had  a  wonderful 

O  V 

way  of  noticing  in  his  sermons  the  things  which  took  place.” 
That  statement  expresses  exactly  the  thing  which  should  here 
be  said.  The  preaching  was  as  food  and  medicine  well  pre¬ 
pared,  and  administered  at  the  right  time  ;  it  was  adapted  to 


the  existing  state  of  things.  He  rightly  divided  the  Word 
and  made  it  tell  upon  the  times.  His  pulpit  was  a  power  in 
the  community;  it  helped  shape  the  public  sentiment  and 
defend  the  public  weal. 

His  ministry  covered  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  In  the  French  war,  twenty  years  before  the 
American  Revolution,  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood. 
In  those  days  the  gospel  trumpet  at  his  lips  gave  no  uncertain 
sound;  for  he  was  a  true  man,  grasping  every  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  his  people  and  rouse  them  to 
the  terrible  struggle.  One*  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
sermons  and  papers  of  Mr.  Fish,  says  of  him,  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter,  “  I  have  lately  been  looking  through  some  manuscript 
notes  of  his  ‘war  sermons’  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  a  rare  degree,  ardent  and  devoted  patriotism.” 

To  military  companies,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  the 
seat  of  war,  he  delivered  several  sermons  and  addresses.  His 
appeals,  on  the  receipt  of  tidings  from  the  army,  “  have  the 
ring  of  the  trumpet  in  them  yet.”  On  occasion  of  the  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  many  young  men  and  others  from  his  parish 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  French  army  at  Lake  George,  he 
preached  to  them  and  to  their  friends  who  had  come  together 
to  take  leave  of  them,  a  sermon  from  Jerem.  30  :  16,  17. — ■ 
“  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping  and 
thine  eyes  from  tears;  for  thy  work  shall  be  .rewarded,  saith 
the  Lord ;  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border.” 

This  discourse  was  not  written  out,  but  the  notes  from 
which  he  spake  are  still  preserved.  Among  these  the  follow- 
lowing  points  are  jotted  down  : 

u  1.  ’Tis  a  just  and  necessary  war  that  our  friends  have  gone 
into. — Jeptha’s  argument. 

“  2.  Some  must  go  forth  ;  and  such  as  have  husbands,  sons, 
and  friends,  that  are  qualified,  should  be  thankful  that  they 
have  been  honored  in  furnishing  proper  instruments,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  unfit,  by  reason  of  overflowing  affection,  to 
choose  and  determine .” 

[The  men  were  drafted  by  lot.] 

*  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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“  3.  God  has  given  you  sons  for  this  very  purpose.  He  in¬ 
tended,  when  lie  gave  them  being,  to  put  them  to  this  very 
service,  &c. 

4.  “  ’  Tis  God  that  calls  you  forth  to  this  war.  He  is  the  God  of 
armies,  and  therefore  appoints  and  orders  every  soldier  that 
takes  the  field/’ 

^  5^  5}=  *  ^ 

“  7.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that.  God  will  be  with  our 
.  armies,  for  his  Church’s  sake. 

“  8.  God  is  present  in  the  field,  orders  every  battle  and 
directs  every  shot.  The  battle  is  the  Lord’s.  All  things  are 
right. 

“ 9.  ’Tis  just  as  easy  with  him  to  preserve  them  alive  in  bat¬ 
tle  as  at  home  and  under  our  eye. 

“  10.  There  is  the  sure  hope  that  our  sons  may  return  to  us 
again ;  and  if  so,  the  sorrow  of  parting  will  be  soon  forgot. 

“  11.  Lastly  :  If  not — yet  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  not  confined. 
He  may  give  them  faith  and  repentance  there,  being  in  the  way 
of  their  duty,  and  take  their  precious  souls  to  himself,  as  well 
as  if  they  remained  in  our  church — - 

“  To-day,  Paradise — Comfort  yourselves  with  such  words 
as  these.  Amen.” 

Thrilling  sermon  that  must  have  been,  as  preached  in  this 
parish  by  its  patriotic  minister,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  one 
hundred  and  six  years  ago.  “And  he  being  dead,  yet  speak  - 
eth.  How  forcible  are  right  words  !  A  word  spoken  in  due 
season,  how  good  is  it !” 

Another  discourse  instinct  with  the  same  hallowed  fire  was 
also  delivered  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  drafted  company,  who,  “  in 
their  armor  clad ,”  had  come  to  the  place  of  public  worship  to 
hear  his  religious  counsel  and  give  their  friends  a  parting 
word.  The  text  then  used,  how  suitable  !  Jerem.  46  :  5,  6. 
“  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to  battle. 
Harness  the  horses  ;  and  get  up,  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth 
with  your  helmets ;  burnish  the  spears  and  put  on  the  brigan- 
dines.”  This  foreshadowing  of  the  theme  was  followed  by 
words  well  becoming  such  a  preface,  and  welcomed  into  hearts 
loyal  and  brave. 

Still  another,  is  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  “  On  the  reduction 
of  Montreal  and  all  Canada,”  preached  October  23,  1760,  from 
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Deut.  33  :  29. — “Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel;  who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and 
who  is  the  shield  of  thy  help  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  ex¬ 
cellency!  and  thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee  ; 
and  those  shall  tread  upon  their  high  places.” 

There  is,  also,  a  Fast  Day  discourse,  (April  1,  1762,)  from 
the  text,  “  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?” 

Beside  these,  there  should  be  mentioned  a  published  dis¬ 
course  entitled,  “Angels  ministering  to  the  People  of  God  for 
their  Safety  and  Comfort  in  times  of  Danger  and  Distress — 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Westerly,  in  the  Colony  of  Bhode 
Island,  Aug.  27,  1755,  in  the  South  Meeting-house,  on  a  day 
of  Fasting  and  Prayer  (observed  by  them),  for  success  to  our 
Army,  &c.  Published  at  the  Desire  of  the  Hearers.  Ps. 
xxxiv  :  7. — The  Angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them.” 

Twenty  years  later,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt  by  Mr.  Fish,  the  war  of  the  Devolution 
opened  upon  his  country.  Then,  especially,  his  patriotism 
was  a  living,  holy  fire.  It  had,  indeed,  taken  a  new  turn ; 
for  it  was  not,  as  in  the  foregoing  war,  loyalty  to  the  British 
rule,  but  a  well-considered  determination,  an  unsparing,  ab¬ 
sorbing  purpose  to  break  its  grasp  upon  the  United  Colonies. 
A  new  government  was  to  be  built — a  government  of  which 
faith  in  God  and  freedom  for  the  people  were  to  be  the  chief 
corner-stone.  To  the  aid  of  this  new  cause  he  came  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  He  kept  back  nothing  which  could  be 
profitable  to  it.  His  private  and  public  influence  was  given 
to  it.  He  had  no  son  to  enter  the  field  and  share  its  fortunes, 
but  he  advised  and  encouraged  to  it  his  son-in-law,*  who  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  in  the  struggle,  and  did  his  country  noble  ser¬ 
vice.  By  frequent  correspondence  with  him,  and  by  visiting 
him  occasionally  in  his  military  quarters,  Mr.  Fish  cheered 
and  strengthened  him  in  his  devotion  to  the  heroic  enter- 
prize. 

Among  his  own  flock,  also,  the  venerable  jiastor  made  full 
proof  of  his  ministry,  in  waking  up  the  people  to  the  pending 
conflict,  and  bringing  them  into  it  with  such  means  as  they 


*  Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  the  father  of  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege. 
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had.  His  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  His  breathing  thoughts 
and  burning  words  brought  in  volunteers  from  all  the  field 
around  him. 

The  last  public  address  which  he  delivered  was  to  a  military 
company  that  was  being  enlisted  in  Stonington,  and  in  which 
were  many  from  his  own  parish.  At  that  juncture  a  check 
had  been  given  to  our  cause  by  the  base  surrender  of  an  army 
at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  General  Washington,  “  that  wonder 
of  a  man,”  (as  Mr.  Fish  styled  him,)  “had  called  with  moving 
accents  for  speedy  succor.”  On  that  occasion  the  address  was 
not  written  out  in  full,  but  delivered  from  rough  notes  min¬ 
uted  down  upon  a  piece  of  waste  paper  which  he  had  with 
him.  Then  and  there  it  was  that,  having  pleaded  earnestly 
the  cause  of  his  bleeding  country,  he  added,  “  We  that  are  old 
cannot  go  forth  to  the  rear.  Were  it  not  that  my  nerves  are 
unstrung  and  my  limbs  enfeebled  with  age,  in  such  a  cause  as 
you  have,  I  think  I  should  willingly  quit  the  pulpit,  put  off  my 
priestly  garments,  buckle  on  the  harness,  and  with  trumpet 
in  hand,  hasten  to  the  battle.”  Oh,  that  the  old  hero  were 
with  us  in  these  eventful  days  ! 

On  that,  as  on  similar  occasions  before,  his  kindling  eloquence 
helped  turn  the  tide  and  bring  success  to  the  imperiled  cause  ; 
but  ere  that  national  struggle  was  finished  and  the  victory 
won,  he  had  ceased  from  his  labors  and  vanished  from  the 
world. 

These  specimens  of  his  preaching  show  that  it  dealt  faith¬ 
fully  with  men  and  things  in  his  day.  It  grappled  manfully 
with  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  right  settlement  of  great 
questions  in  Church  and  State.  Worthily  did  he  do  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  The  record  of  his  services  and  trials  here  is 
a  record  to  his  praise.  Those  fifty  years  in  whiqh  Mr.  Fish 
held  forth  the  word  of  life  in  this  field,  were  years  in  which 
he  earned  for  himself  an  excellent  name,  and  did  for  God  and 
for  the  charge  which  God  had  committed  to  him,  a  work  truly 
good  and  glorious. 

In  the  career  of  such  a  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  office , 
those  who  here  succeed  him  may  well  glory.  He  was  a  work¬ 
man  having  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  His  pulpit  gifts,  his 
labors,  his  success,  and  even  his  reverses  in  the  ministry,  won 
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for  him  a  high  estimation  among  his  professional  brethren, 
and  made  his  name  among  them  as  ointment  poured  forth. 
His  works  praise  him.  Ilis  long  pastorate,  diversified  by 
manifold  trials  and  magnified  by  a  thorough  consecration  to 
its  duties,  is  reason,  good  and  strong,  for  raising  his  name  to 
special  honor  among  those  servants  of  the  Master  who,  having- 
labored  and  not  fainted,  were  faithful  unto  death. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  church ,  too,  his  name  will  we  cherish. 
It  is  not  a  wicked  glorying  in  men,  to  express  our  reverence 
for  his  memory,  and  take  delight  in  setting  forth  the  virtues 
of  Mr.  Fish.  These  are  the  legacy  which  he  left  to  the  church 
he  loved  and  served  so  long.  It  may  justly  claim  his  good 
name  as  its  own  inheritance.  Of  its  records,  more,  much  more 
is  in  his  hand-writing  than  in  that  of  any  one  man  beside.  He 
was  abundant  in  labors  for  the  church.  He  nourished  it  as  a 
nurse  doth  her  children.  It  was  by  him  instructed,  and  warned, 
and  rebuked,  as  none  but  an  able  and  faithful  pastor  could  or 
would.  In  its  perilous  and  trying  times,  he  did  not  retreat 
and  leave  the  flock,  but  remained  in  his  place,  praying,  study¬ 
ing,  preaching,  and  living  for  it,  according  to  the  ability 
which  God  gave  him.  Yet  he  tarried  not  here  because  there 
was  no  place,  no  demand  for  him  elsewhere.  He  was  too  good 
a  man  to  do  that,  and  too  much  sought  after  to  be  able  to  do 
it,  if  he  would.  Eepeatedly  was  he  solicited  to  leave  this 
field  and  enter  one  more  inviting.  Without  naming  the  three 
or  four  other  churches  who  conferred  with  him  upon  this 
matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  received  a  formal  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Newport,  E.  I.;  and  also  in  Mil¬ 
ford,  New  London,  and  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut.  Those 
eligible  fields  were  all  open  to  him,  and  ready,  with  ample  re¬ 
muneration,^  to  relieve  him  from  the  pecuniary  pressure 
brought  upon  him  in  connection  with  the  internal  strifes  of 
his  parish  here.  But  there  was  a  remnant  of  this  church 
which  would  not  consent  to  his  removal.  Yielding  to  their 
wishes,  he  toiled  on,  sparing  himself  in  nothing  that  he  might 
heal  the  divisions  and  make  his  people  harmonious  and  pros¬ 
perous  as  in  the  first  years  of  his  pastorate.  In  that  self- 
denying  devotion,  and  that  steadfast  love  of  the  good  pastor, 
we  rejoice.  We  admire  his  patience  and  diligence,  enduring 
to  the  end.  We  hail  him  as  chief  among  the  builders  upon 
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the  good  foundation  which  we  think  Christ  has  laid  in  this 
church.  We  are  thankful  that  his  grave  is  with  us  to  this 
day,  and  that  a  goodly  number  of  his  offspring  have  come 
hither  to  unite  with  us  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  We 
rejoice  with  great  joy  in  the  expressive  and  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  which  they  have  recently  erected  at  his  grave,  regret- 
ing  only  that  we  did  not  rob  them  of  the  opportunity  by 
doing  it  ourselves.  A  shrewd  observer  once  said  to  me,  re¬ 
specting  a  certain  parish  distracted  and  embittered  with  di¬ 
visions  and  strifes — “Ah,  it  has  no  minister's  bones  in  it;  no 
pastor  has  been  suffered  to  die  there  !”  Thank  God !  we  have 
such  a  treasure  here — the  bones  of  one  who,  for  about  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  led  his  people  in  this  wilderness,  and 
made  his  grave  among  them  at  the  last.*  Who  will  presume 
to  say  that  the  lingering  recollection  of  his  labors,  and 
prayers,  and  love  unfailing,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  waking 
of  the  parish  from  the  death-liko  slumbers  in  which  it  lay  for 
thirty  years  after  his  decease  ?  Sainted  name  is  that  of  our 
old  pastor,  Joseph  Fish  !  Long  may  it  live  in  this  church, 
bringing  to  remembrance  a  shining  example  of  patient  con¬ 
tinuance  in  well-doing — bringing  to  remembrance,  too,  the 
loss  and  damage  which,  in  times  of  religious  excitement,  may 
accrue  to  a  church  by  heeding  the  voice  of  strangers  coming 
unbidden  among  them  and  stirring  up  strife  among  brethren 
— bringing  to  remembrance,  also,  the  wisdom  of  “leaving  off 
contention  before  it  be  meddled  with.” 

“The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers!’  This  is  the  well 
established  and  animating  belief  of  those  of  you  who  have 
come  from  your  homes  and  from  your  spheres  of  public  ser- 
'  vice  to  pass  a  Sabbath  in  the  quiet  place  made  memorable  as 
the  field  where  your  venerated  forefather  exercised  well  the 
ministry  which  God  committed  unto  him ;  the  field  in  which, 
amid  many  disadvantages  and  trials,  he  earned  an  excellent 
and  enduring  reputation;  the  field  in  which  himself  and  wife 
had,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  an  attractive  home, 
from  which,  in  due  time,  their  well-trained  and  well-deserving 
children  went  forth  to  be  the  glory  of  other  domestic  circles, 
remembered  still  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  by  those  who 


*  See  Appendix — Note  B, 
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were  born  or  nourished  there.  Well  may  you  glory  in  such 
an  ancestor,  and  think  somewhat  even  of  this  spot  and  of  us, 
because  here  are  his  footprints,  and  here  are  the  people  who 
walk  upon  the  ground  where  once  he  trod,  and  who  look  daily 
upon  the  hills,  and  vallies,  and  rocks  and  streamlets  upon 
which  he  looked,  summer  and  winter,  as  he  went  about  doing 
good.  O  yes,  you  may  well  honor  him,  and  repeat  his  name 
in  all  your  households.  May  the  faith  which  was  in  him  be 
in  you  also,  causing  yourselves,  like  him,  to  be  held  in  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance. 

Of  us  all,  it  may  well  be  said:  ‘‘Here  have  we  no  continu¬ 
ing  city.  Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there 
is  none  abiding.  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh;”  yet,  amid  them  all,  God  is  working  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  earth.  He  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  forces 
operating  from  age  to  age.  Human  workers  faint  and  die; 
but  he  lives  to  unfold  and  execute  his  great  designs,  making 
his  wonder-working  providence  and  his  amazing  grace  con¬ 
tribute  alike  to  the  success  of  that  kingdom  of  which  there 
shall  be  no  end. 
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Note  A. — Rev.  Ebenezer  Russell  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Congregational 
Church  in  Stonington,  Eeb.  22d,  1727 — died  May  22d,  1731 — having  preached 
to  his  people  the  Sabbath  previous.  Was  married  June  14th,  1728,  to  Con¬ 
tent  Hewitt,  a  member  of  the  Eirst  Church  in  Stonington — a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Hewitt,  Airs.  Russell  left  no  children.  About  five  years 
after  his  decease,  his  wridow  was  married  to  Joseph  Denison,  deacon  of  the 
Eirst  Church  in  Stonington. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Branford,  Ct.,  May  4th,  1703 — graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1722.  At  his  ordination,  the  sermon  wras  by  his  brother,  Rev. 
Samuel  Russell,  pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Meadowr,  Mass. 

Note  B. — In  replying  to  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  commemorative 
gathering  on  account  of  his  patriarchal  grandparent,  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes —  *  *  *  *  *  *  “In  re¬ 

gard  to  myself,  personally,  few  individuals,  probably,  remain  who  have  lived 
far  enough  back  to  have  witnessed  the  radiant  twilight  of  this  eminent  relative 
in  his  passage  to  heaven. 

“  His  death  occurred  while  my  parents  (accompanied  by  my  brother,  B.  S., 
since  Professor  S.,  a  year  and  ten  months  younger  than  myself,  who  was  then 
about  four,)  were  upon  a  visit  to  my  grand  parents  at  Stonington. 

“  The  life  of  the  excellent  grandfather  was  fast  ebbing,  upon  our  arrival ; 
and  among  the  memorabilia  of  that  impressive  interview,  I  recollect  that  my 
father,  (as  in  the  instance  of  Joseph  and  his  sons,  in  their  interview  with 
Jacob,)  with  one  of  us  in  either  hand,  approached  the  bed  of  my  grand¬ 
father  (soon  to  be  his  death  bed)  for  his  blessing  upon  us.  As  he  gave  it,  his 
countenance  beamed  with  love  and  gratitude,  expressive  that  “  all  was  well 
with  him” 

“  Often  have  I  heard  my  mother  mention  the  tenderness  with  which  he  was 
Wont  to  speak  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  his  wish  that  he  might  be 
spared  to  them,  as  long  as  it  should  be  God’s  will,  from  a  foreshadowing 
apprehension  (too  literally  verified  by  the  event)  that  *  it  would  be  long 
before  they  would,  after  his  decease,  settle  another  pastor  among  them.’  ” 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 


INTERESTING  COMMEMORATION 

AT  NORTH  STONINGTON,  CONN. 

On  the  third  Sabbath  in  August  a  ceremony  took  place  in  North  Stoning- 
ton  of  such  interest  as  to  demand  some  public  notice.  The  occasion  was  the 
erection  of  a  new  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  North  Stonington  from  1732  to 
1781,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Hubbell,  the  present  pastor 
of  this  church,  availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  prepare  a  discourse  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  whose 
life-work  of  half  a  century  is  still  felt  for  good  in  that  parish,  although  four¬ 
score  and  two  years  have  gone  by  since  this  holy  man  of  God  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Mr.  Hubbell’ s  text  was  from  Proverbs  xvii.  6:  “  The  glory  of 

children  are  their  fathers.”  The  treatment  was  able,  but  as  the  discourse  is 
to  be  published,  it  is  needless  now  to  give  an  abstract  of  it.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  avail  ourselves  of  the  facts  it  presented,  and  others  which  are  within  our 
knowledge,  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Fish, 
as  well  as  to  record  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  occasion. 

Pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  presence,  on  this  occasion,  of  as  many 
of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Fish  as  possible  ;  and  as  he  left  no  son,  and  only  one 
of  his  two  daughters  left  offspring,  the  number  of  his  descendants  is  small. 
Among  them  are  Mr.  Gold  S.  Silliman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  their  children,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Rev.  John  Noyes,  of  Weston,  and  of  Rev.  James  Noyes,  of  Wal¬ 
lingford,  half  brothers  of  Gold  S.  Silliman  and  Prof.  Silliman,  being  children 
of  the  same  mother  by  a  former  marriage.  Of  the  descendants,  we  observed, 
in  the  audience,  Prof.  B.  Silliman  and  his  son,  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  with 
their  wives ;  Dr.  Samuel  Noyes,  of  New  Canaan,  with  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  from  New  Haven,  and  his  daughter  Julia,  descendants  of  Rev.  John 
Noyes,  of  Norfield ;  Rev.  James  Noyes,  of  Haddam,  and  his  brother,  Joseph 
Fish  Noyes,  of  Wallingford,  sons  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Noyes.  He  was 
forty-six  and  a  half  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Walling¬ 
ford, 

Prominent  among  those  who  were  not  in  the  list  of  descendants  was  Gen. 
William  Williams,  of  Norwich,  to  whose  loving  veneration  for  the  place  of 


his  birth  and  the  pastor  of  his  ancestors  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  monument,  and  the  rescuing  of  the  old  cemetery  from  a  long- 
neglected  condition. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fish  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  A.  D.  1705,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1728.  Among  his  classmates  was  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  long  his  near  neighbor  and  friend,  as  pastor  at  Stonington. 
Settled  in  the  ministry  at  almost  the  same  time,  these  earnest  men  went 
on  side  by  side  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  long  lives.  Mr.  Fish  was 
settled  at  North  Stonington,  A.  D.  1732,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
ministry  the  church  grew  greatly  under  his  care,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
sons  being  added,  chiefly  during  “the  great  awakening.”  The  utmost  har¬ 
mony  prevailed,  and  the  congregation  grew  to  a  constant  attendance  of  over 
six  hundred  souls,  about  one-third  of  whom  were  communicants.  Few 
country  parishes  in  New  England  to-day  can  speak  of  larger  numbers, 
greater  harmony,  or  more  evident  growth  of  spirituality.  But,  in  1742,  there 
arrived  in  North  Stonington,  from  Southold,  L.  I.,  that  stirrer-up  of  strife, 
the  New  Light  preacher,  James  Davenport,  who  called  on  the  people  with  a 
certain  rude  and  compelling  eloquence  to  separate  themselves  from  their  old 
teachers,  who  were  stigmatized  as  “Dumb  Dogs,”  “ Blind  Leaders  of  the 
Blind,”  guiding  them  to  destruction.  Such  was  the  power  of  this  man’s 
evil  counsels,  that  about  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Fish’s  congregation,  before  so 
happy  and  united,  “separated”  and  set  up  a  new  church  organization, 
embracing  in  its  members  over  ninety  who  had  been  communicants  in  the 
old  church j  Not  for  two  or  three  generations  did  the  roots  of  bitterness 
which  then  grew  apace,  entirely  disappear  from  this  soil,  nor  did  the  humble 
confession  of  the  author  of  this  mischief,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
had  acted  greatly  in  error  in  so  disturbing  the  peace  of  Christ’s  church,  avail  at 
all  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  done.  The  history  of  this  fanaticism  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  Wherever  Davenport  went  the  same  results 
followed,  and  it  is  the  most  charitable  view  we  can  take  of  his  evil  course, 
that  he  acted  under  a  strong  bias  of  mental  aberration,  from  which  in  later 
years  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  repent  deeply  of  the  evil  he  had  done. 

In  spite  of  this  untoward  event,  Mr.  Fish  continued  to  exert  an  influence  in 
North  Stonington  and  the  adjacent  country,  such  as  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
earnest  convictions,  and  lofty  purposes,  never  fail  to  secure  to  their  possessor. 
During  the  whole  of  the  long  French  war,  and  later,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Fish  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  was  the  cause  of  liberty.  Com¬ 
pany  after  company  from  among  his  own  people  went  forth  with  his  blessing 
and  his  earnest  exhortations  to  do  battle  manfully  for  God  and  liberty.  Some 
of  his  notes  and  sermons  on  these  occasions  still  exist.  They  breathe  a  spirit 
of  earnest  patriotism  and  zeal  for  his  country’s  cause,  which  show  that  he 
was  ready,  as  he  said,  to  lay  aside  the  priestly  garments  and  gird  on  the 
armor,  if  his  age  and  failing  strength  would  but  sustain  his  will. 

The  Old  Black  Meeting-House,  in  which  Mr.  Fish  ministered  for  fifty 
years,  passed  away  early  in  the  present  century.  Few  persons  now  living 
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remember  the  “Old  Black  Meeting-House,”  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  be¬ 
cause,  never  having  been  painted,  it  grew  black  with  age.  A  superstition,  in 
harmony  with  the  times,  was  long  current  about  the  black  church,  and  is  still 
mentioned  by  those  curious  in  such  matters,  that  it  changed  color  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Separatists  withdrew,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  at  the 
disloyal  deed !  In  1815  some  of  its  timbers  were  incorporated  in  a  new 
building  on  the  site  of  the  present  neat  and  commodious  church.  Still  fewer 
linger  who  have  any  personal  memories  of  the  good  man  wdiose  light  so  long 
shone  in  that  humble  temple.  One  aged  man,*  whose  candle  now  flickers  in 
its  socket,  has  communicated,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six,  some  in¬ 
teresting  and  remarkably  vivid  reminiscences  of  his  old  pastor  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his  discourse.  Gold  Seleck  Silliman,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  present  at  his  death,  with  his  younger  brother  (now  Prof. 
Silliman,)  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1781,  in  company  with  their  father, 
Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman  and  his  wife ;  when,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  this  excellent  man  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

His  grave  is  on  a  hillside  more  than  a  mile  from  the  present  church,  in  a 
burial  place  long  neglected,  but  now  in  process  of  restoration  and  enclosure. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  North  Stonington,  more  than  of  any  other  New  England 
town  we  remember,  to  bury  the  dead  in  private  grounds,  thus  losing  much 
of  the  interest  which  always  centres  about  these  quiet  cities  of  the  dead.  It 
has  very  naturally  happened,  therefore,  that  this  particular  cemetery,  some¬ 
what  remote  from  the  village,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  until  the  swget  fern  and 
other  bushes  have,  in  many  places,  hidden  with  a  new  life  the  forgotten  dead 
whose  ashes  slumber  so  quietly  there.  We  were  strongly  reminded,  in 
viewing  this  retired  and  disregarded  resting-place  of  the  departed,  of  the 
closing  stanza  of  Bryant’s  beautiful  hymn  on  the  burial  plqce  of  Moses: 

Though  nameless,  trampled,  and  forgot, 

His  servant’s  humble  ashes  lie, 

Yet  God  has  marked  and  sealed  the  spot, 

To  call  its  inmate  to  the  sky. 

Here  was  erected,  soon  after  his  death,  a  plain  mica  slate  slab,  on  which  is 
the  following  record,  prepared,  probably,  by  his  son-in-law,  Gen.  Silliman : 

“Here  lies  ye  body  of  the  Revdi  Mr.  Joseph  Fish,  pastor  of  the  2d  church 
of  Christ  in  Stonington,  who  died  May  26th’  1781,  in  y®  76  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  50th  of  his  ministry.  He  was  eminent  for  his  piety,  for  his  minis¬ 
terial  gifts,  and  for  his  faithfulness  in  his  Master’s  service.  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

Hev.  Ebenezer  Russell,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Eish  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  the  same  church,  lies  beside  him,  having  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty,  in  1731.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1722. 

The  new  monument  to  Mr.  Eish  is  an  obelisk  of  the  beautiful  white 
granite  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  about  twelve  feet  high,  including  its  base.  On 
each  of  the  four  sides  is  a  polished  panel,  upon  which  are  cut  the  inscriptions. 
The  first  records  the  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Eish,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

*  Jeremiah  Fellows,  since  dead. 


“  In  memory  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  horn  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  1705,  who  (lied 
May  26,  1781,  aet.  76.  For  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Stonington.  Graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1728.  A  Patriot  and  Soldier  of 
the  Cross.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  next  panel  is  devoted  to  his  wife,  who  survived  him  two  years. 
Her  story  is  told  in  few  words  : 

“Rebecca,  daughter  of  Win.  Pabodie,  of  Duxbury,  great  grand- daughter 
of  Johx  Alden,  of  the  Mayflower,  wife  of.Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  died  at  Fairfield, 
Oct.  27,  1783,  aet.  80.  Prov.  xxxi :  10-12.” 

But  three  children  were  born  to  this  excellent  pair,  two  of  W'hom  only 
lived  to  maturity — both  daughters.  The  elder  of  these  (Mary)  was  the 
mother  of  all  the  living  descendants  of  Joseph  Fish;  the  other  daughter, 
(Rebecca,)  wife  of  Benjamin  Douglas,  died  childless,  at  an  early  age  after 
marriage,  a  victim  to  small-pox.  The  two  remaining  panels  of  the  shaft  are 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  these  daughters.  The  first  one  reads  : 

“Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Fish,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Noyes 
1758,  Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman  1775,  Dr.  J.  Dickinson  1804,  died  at  Wallingford, 
July  2,  1818,  aet.  83.  Cheerful  piety  graced  her  life  and  sustained  her  in 
death.” 

“Rebecca,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Fish,  wife  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Douglas,  died  and  was  buried  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  8,  1766,  aet.  28. 
Her  prayer  of  Faith  and  Hope  disarmed  death.” 

These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  enduring  granite,  and  thus  the  monument 
perpetuates  a  succinct  history  of  the  excellent  man  and  his  family,  whose 
descendants  have  so  properly  united  in  commemorating  the  life  and  labors 
of  their  ancestor.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  four  members  of  this  small 
family  should  all  rest  in  separate  towns — the  father  alone  representing  the 
family  residence,  and,  without  the  information  conveyed  by  this  new  monu¬ 
ment,  it  might,  in  coming  time,  be  forgotten  who  his  family  were,  or  if  he 
ever  had  even  a  wife. 

Here  were  assembled,  on  Monday  morning,  August  17th,  all  the  descend¬ 
ants,  wlm  had  gathered  to  bear  testimony  to  their  respect  for  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestor,  and  here,  led  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell,  they  all  united  in  a  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  of,  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  that  he  had  permitted  them  to 
draw  their  life  from  so  pure  a  foimtain. 

Mr.  Fish’s  house  was  situated  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  from 
his  church,  on  a  hill,  where,  standing  at  his  front  door,  he  could  over¬ 
look  Long  Island  Sound  and  see  the  vessels  passing  by  Montauk  Point. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  old  house  but  a  few  timbers  and  doors,  built  into 
the  modern  one  which  occupies  its  site.  The  old  well,  and  an  aged  apple 
tree  or  two,  are  all  now  remaining  of  the  earthly  dwelling  of  this  good 
man. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  exercises.  Disappointed  of  expected  assistance,  [the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawley,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  great  great  grandson  of  Mr.  Fish,  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  assist  at  these  commemorative  exercises,  but  was  providentially  de- 
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tained,]  Mr.  Hubbcll  announced  that  in  the  afternoon  he  should  call  on  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Fish  who  were  present  to  assist  in  conducting  the  his¬ 
torical  exercises  of  the  occasion.  After  on  anthem,  and  the  opening  prayer 
by  the  Key.  James  Noyes,  of  Haddam,  (great  grandson  of  Mr.  Fish,)  Prof. 
B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  was  requested  to  read  portions  of  a  very  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  letter  which  the  pastor  had  received  from  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  already 
named  as  the  oldest  living  descendant  of  Mr.  Fish,  his  grandfather.  Mr. 
Silliman  recounted  with  vivid  memory  the  scene  in  his  grandfather’s  cham¬ 
ber,  where  his  father,  General  Silliman,  taking  his  two  little  sons,  one  in 
each  hand,  led  them  up  to  receive  the  blessing  of  their  venerable  grandfather, 
then  on  his  death-bed,  when,  his  hands  being  placed  on  their  heads, 
the  languishing  patriarch  said  with  a  smile,  “Why,  you  make  me  as  good 
as  old  Jacob ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  him.”  He  then  prayed 
over  them  and  blessed  them,  saying,  “May  the  best  of  heaven’s  blessings 
rest  upon  them  in  time  and  eternity.”  It  is  rare  to  find  a  living  witness 
with  ability  to  testify  with  such  minuteness  to  events  which  happened  four¬ 
score  and  two  years  ago ! 

Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  after  reading  this  letter,  remarked  on  the  blessedness 
of  the  inheritance  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  led  lives  of  holy 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Master — whose  prayers  are  answered  not  in 
their  own  time  only,  but  in  the  lives  of  those  who  come  after  them.  Prof. 
Silliman,  born  August  8th,  1779,  followed  with  delightful  reminiscences  of 
his  early  life  and  his  memories  of  Stonington.  The  death-bed  scene  of  his 
grandfather  he  could  not  recall,  as  his  elder  brother  had  done,  but  he  well 
remembered,  and  with  deep  emotion  recounted,  the  last  years  and  death  of 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Fish,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  removed 
to  Fairfield,  where  she  resided  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  General  Silliman, 
until  her  death  in  1783. 

Prot-  Silliman  stated  that  by  a  remarkable  succession  of  long  lives,  the 
descendants  of  Kev.  Joseph  Fish  are  placed  in  the  generation  to  which  Prof. 
Silliman  belongs,  in  such  relation  to  the  Mayflower  that  the  chain  of  those 
whose  memories  connected  them  with  previous  generations  runs  thus :  Prof. 
S.  well  remembers  his  grandmother,  who  died  in  1783,  who  in  turn  remem¬ 
bered  the  daughter  of  John  Alden,  who  was  her  grandmother.  Skipping 
the  intermediate  generations,  there  are  thus  but  three  lives  in  this  chain  of 
memories  extending  back  two  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  Noyes,  of  New  Canaan,  also  made  some  feeling  and  appro¬ 
priate  remarks,  and  was  followed  by  General  Williams,  of  Norwich,  who,  in 
a  delightful  manner,  recalled  many  points  of  early  history  in  Stonington, 
where  he  was  born,  and  with  whose  history  and  families  he  is  familiar,  as 
only  those  who  possess  the  genealogical  talent  are  familiar. 

It  is  in  scenes  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  delineate  that  the  spirit  of 
veneration  for  what  was  good  or  great  in  our  ancestors  is  fostered — a  spirit 
too  little  encouraged,  and  one  which  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  vain  or  boastful  pride  of  ancestry  without  reference  to  their  virtues. 

One  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Fish,  useful  to  the  pastors 
of  this  day.  He  was  contested,  through  a  long  life,  to  do  his  Master’s  ser- 
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vice  in  this  comparatively  obscure  corner  of  the  vineyard,  notwithstanding 
he  had  numerous  and  tempting  solicitations  to  wider  fields  of  labor,  where 
his  reward  in  this  world’s  goods  would  have  been  larger,  and  -where  his  fine 
culture  and  elevated  tastes  would  have  been  more  appreciated.  But  nothing 
tempted  him. 

It  was  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  if  the  good  man  whose  faithful  labors  we 
were  commemorating,  could  be  permitted  to  take  cognizance  of  the  occasion, 
he  would  find  his  old  parish  reunited  and  harmonious,  under  a  beloved 
pastor  ;  the  Separatist  feud  healed  ;  the  first  pastor  succeeding  his  own  death, 
after  a  long  period,  in  which  his  flock  was  without  a  shepherd,  a  child  of 
the  Separatists,  who  thus  sealed  their  reunion  to  the  parent  stock ;  the  “Old 
Black  Meeting-House,”  a  matter  of  curious  history,  giving  place  to  the 
present  neat  and  excellent  house  of  worship,  adjacent  to  an  attractive  par¬ 
sonage,  all  enclosed  by  a  substantial  granite  fence,  and  bearing  marks  of  the 
care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  people  for  an  esteemed  pastor.  The  music 
he  certainly  would  not  recognize,  nor  would  its  siveet  harmonies  recall  the 
ruder  pitch-pipe  and  the  harsh  rythm  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  the  old 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  given  out  two  lines  at  a  time. 

We  rarely  remember  to  have  heard  sweeter  music  than  the  choir  at  North 
Stonington  gave  us  in  rendering  that  rich  air  called  “Damonti,”  taken  from 
an  Italian  mass,  and  found  in  the  Cythara  of  Isaac  Woodbury,  No.  186. 

All  the  visitors  on  this  interesting  occasion  were  charmed  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  North  Stonington  people,  whose  taste¬ 
ful  hospitality  and  Christian  graces  made  a  lasting  impression.  The  hand  of 
industry  has  made  this  rugged  country  smile  in  spite  of  the  stones  which 
have  given  their  name  to  Stonington. 

Qvj 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  BLESSING. 


WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY,  AFTER  READING  THE 
FOREGOING  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMEMORATION. 


The  white-haired  Pastor,  who  so  long 
A  loving  flock  had  led, 

By  living  pastures  fair  and  green 
Beside  the  fountain-head, 

Nor  wearied  in  his  sacred  toil 

While  years  their  lustrums  told, 

Resigns  his  hallowed  crook,  to  pass 

To  the  Chief  Shepherd’s  fold. 

• 

Call  it  not  Death,  when  such  as  he 
The  last  transition  make, 

Nor  shudder  when  true  faith  and  love 
Their  robes  of  glory  take. 

Yet  see ! — beside  his  couch  are  led 
Two  boys  of  beauty  rare, 

And  tenderly  his  hand  he  lays 
Amid  their  lustrous  hair. 

While  soft  a  grandsire’s  orison 
Falls  on  their  reverent  ear, 

As  erst  the  patriarch  Jacob  blest 
His  offspring  held  so  dear. 

Say — did  that  saintly  prayer  obtain 
The  joys  that  round  them  spread, 

And  in  the  casket  of  their  lives 
Such  precious  jewels  shed  ? 

Wisdom  and  worth  and  length  of  days, 
And  honors  that  attend 
The  happy  home,  the  pious  heart, 

And  to  their  race  descend  ? 

Oh  prayers  of  saints  ! — on  page  divine 
By  him  of  Patrnos  shown, 

As  “vials  full  of  odors  sweet” 

Before  the  Eternal  Throne. 

Oh  prayers  of  saints  ! — still  faithful  rise 
To  the  Almighty  ear, 

And  win  the  influence  of  the  skies 
On  this  terrestrial  sphere. 

And  of  the  sun  that  knows  no  cloud 
Some  healing  beams  restore, 

To  linger  mid  our  darken’d  world 
When  ye  shall  breathe  no  more, 

September  30th,  1863. 


